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SONGS 
OF 
EXPERIENCE 


UNITED BOOK GUILD NEW YORK 


[EXPERIENCE 


Introduction. 


Hear the voice of the Bard! 

Who Present, Past, & Future sees 
Whose ears have heard, 

The Holy Word, 


That walk’d among the ancient trees. 


Calling the lapsed Soul 

And weeping in the evening dew: 
That might controll 

The starry pole: 

And fallen fallen light renew! 


O Earth O Earth return! 

Arise from out the dewy grass: 
Night is worn, 

And the morn 

Rises from the slumberous mass. 


Turn away no more: 

Why wilt thou turn away 

The starry floor 

The watry shore 

Is giv’n thee till the break of day. 
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EARTH’S Answer 


Earth raisd up her head, 

From the darkness dread & drear, 
Her light fled: 

Stony dread! 

And her locks cover’d with grey despair. 


Prison’d on watry shore 

Starry Jealousy does keep my den 
Cold and hoar 

Weeping o’er 

I hear the father of the ancient men 


Selfish father of men 

Cruel jealous selfish fear 

Can delight 

Chain’d in night 

The virgins of youth and morning bear. 


Does spring hide its joy 

When buds and blossoms grow? 
Does the sower! 

Sow by night? 

Or the plowman in darkness plow? 


Break this heavy chain, 

That does freeze my bones around 
Selfish! vain! 

Eternal bane! 

That free Love with bondage bound. 


My Pretty ROSE TREE 


A flower was offerd to me: 

Such a flower as May never bore. 
But I said I’ve a Pretty Rose-tree, 
And I passed the sweet flower o’er. 


Then I went to my Pretty Rose-tree: 
To tend her by day and by night. 

But my Rose turnd away with jealousy: 
And her thorns were my only delight. 


AH! SUN-FLOWER 


Ah Sun-flower! weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the Sun: 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime, 
Where the travellers journey is done. 


Where the Youth pined away with desire, 
And the pale Virgin shrouded in snow: 
Arise from their graves and aspire, 

Where my Sun-flower wishes to go. 


THE LILLY 


The modest Rose puts forth a thorn: 

The humble Sheep, a threatning horn: 

While the Lilly white, shall in Love delight 

Nor a thorn nor a threat stain her beauty bright. 
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The GARDEN of LOVE. 


I went to the Garden of Love. 
And saw what I never had seen: 

A Chapel was built in the midst, 
Where I used to play on the green. 


And the gates of this Chapel were shut, 
And Thou shalt not, writ over the door; 
So I turn’d to the Garden of Love, 
That so many sweet flowers bore, 


And I saw it was filled with graves, 

And tomb-stones where flowers should be: 

And Priests in black gowns, were walking their rounds, 
And binding with briars, my joys & desires. 
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A POISON TREE. 


I was angry with my friend: 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe: 

I told it not, my wrath did grow. 


And I waterd it in fears, 

Night & morning with my tears: 
And I sunned it with smiles, 
And with soft deceitful wiles. 


And it grew both day and night, 
Till it bore an apple bright. 
And my foe beheld it shine, 


And he knew that it was mine. 


And into my garden stole, 

When the night had veild the pole; 
In the morning glad I see, 

My foe outstretchd beneath the tree. 
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NURSES Song 


When the voices of children, are heard on the green, 
And whisprings are in the dale: 

The days of my youth rise fresh in my mind, 

My face turns green and pale. 


Then come home my children, the sun is gone down 
And the dews of night arise 

Your spring & your day, are wasted in play 

And your winter and night in disguise. 
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The SICK ROSE 


O Rose thou art sick. 
The invisible worm, 
That flies in the night 
In the howling storm: 


Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy: 

And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy. 
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The Angel 


I Dreamt a Dream! what can it mean? 
And that I was a maiden Queen: 
Guarded by an Angel mild: 


Witless woe, was neer beguil’d! 


And I wept both night and day 
And he wip’d my tears away 

And I wept both day and night 
And hid from him my hearts delight 


So he took his wings and fled: 

Then the morn blush’d rosy red: 

I dried my tears & armd my fears, 
With ten thousand shields and spears 


Soon my Angel came again: 

I was arm’d, he came in vain: 
For the time of youth was fled 
And grey hairs were on my head 


A Little GIRL Lost 


Children of the future Age, 

Reading this indignant page; 

Know that in a former time, 

Love! sweet Love! was thought a crime. 


In the Age of Gold, 

Free from winters cold: 

Youth and maiden bright, 

To the holy light, 

Naked in the sunny beams delight. 


Once a youthful pair 
Fill’d with softest care : 
Met in garden bright, 
Where the holy light, 


Had just removd the curtains of the night. 


There in rising day, 

On the grass they play: 

Parents were afar: 

Strangers came not near: 

And the maiden soon forgot her fear. 


Tired with kisses sweet 

They agree to meet, 

When the silent sleep 

Waves o’er heavens deep; 

And the weary tired wanderers weep. 


To her father white 

Came the maiden bright: 

But his loving look, 

Like the holy book, 

All her tender limbs with terror shook. 


Ona! pale and weak! 

To thy father speak: 

O the trembling fear! 

O the dismal care! 

That shakes the blossoms of my hoary hai 
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The CLOD & the PEBBLE 


Love seeketh not Itself to please, 
Nor for itself hath any care; 
But for another gives its ease, 


And builds a Heaven in Hells despair. 


So sung a little Clod of Clay, 
Trodden with the cattles feet; 
But a Pebble of the brook, 
Warbled out these metres meet. 


Love seeketh only Self to please, 
To bind another to Its delight: 
Joys in anothers loss of ease, 


And builds a Hell in Heavens despite. 
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INFANT SORROW 


My mother groand! my father wept. 
Into the dangerous world I leapt: 
Helpless, naked, piping loud: 

Like a fiend hid in a cloud. 


Struggling in my fathers hands: 
Striving against my swadling bands: 
Bound and weary | thought best 
To sulk upon my mothers breast. 


SORROWAY 


Pe ne 


The Human Abstract 


Pity would be no more 

If we did not make somebody Poor. 
And Mercy no more could be, 

If all were as happy as we: 


And mutual fear brings peace: 
Till the selfish loves increase. 
Then Cruelty knits a snare, 
And spreads his baits with care. 


He sits down with holy fears, 

And waters the ground with tears: 
Then Humility takes its root 
Underneath his foot. 


Soon spreads the dismal shade 
Of Mystery over his head; 
And the Catterpiller and Fly, 
Feed on the Mystery. 


And it bears the fruit of Deceit, 
Ruddy and sweet to eat: 

And the Raven his nest has made 
In its thickest shade. 


The Gods of the earth and sea, 
Sought thro’ Nature to find this Tree 
But their search was all in vain; 
There grows one in the Human Brain 
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A Little BOY Lost 


Nought loves another as itself 
Nor venerates another so, 

Nor is it possible to ‘Thought 
A greater than itself to know: 


And Father, how can I love you, 

Or any of my brothers more? 

I love you like the little bird 

That picks up crumbs around the door. 


The Priest sat by and heard the child, 
In trembling zeal he siez’d his hair: 
He led him by his little coat: 

And all admir’d the Priestly care. 


And standing on the altar high, 
Lo what a fiend is here! said he: 
One who sets reason up for judge 


Of our most holy Mystery. 


The weeping child could not be heard, 
The weeping parents wept in vain: 
They strip’d him to his little shirt, 


And bound him in an iron chain. 


And burn’d him in a holy place, 
Where many had been burn’d before: 
The weeping parents wept in vain. 
Are such things done on Albions shore. 


The Little Vagabond 


Dear Mother, dear Mother, the Church is cold. 
But the Ale-house is healthy, & pleasant & warm: 
Besides I can tell where I am use’d well. 

Such usage in heaven will never do well. 


But if at the Church they would give us some Ale, 
And a pleasant fire, our souls to regale; 
We'd sing and we’d pray all the live-long day; 


Nor ever once wish from the Church to stray. 


Then the Parson might preach & drink & sing, 

And we'd be as happy as birds in the spring: 

And modest dame Lurch, who is always at Church, 
Wouid not nave bandy children nor fasting nor birch. 


And God like a father rejoicing to see, 

His children as pleasant and happy as he: 

Would have no more quarrel with the Devil or the Barrel 
But kiss him & give him both drink and apparel. 
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Little Fly 

Thy summers play, 
My thoughtless hand 
Has brush’d away. 


Am not I 

A fly like thee? 
Or art not thou 
A man like me? 


For I dance 

And drink & sing: 
Till some blind hand 
Shall brush my wing. 


If thought is life 
And strength & breath: 
And the want 

Of thought is death; 


Then am I 


A happy fly, 
If I live, 


Ort idie: 


To Tirzah 


Whate’er is Born of Mortal Birth, 
Must be consumed with the Earth 
To rise from Generation free: 
Then what have I to do with thee? 


The Sexes sprung from Shame & Pride 
Blowd in the morn; in evening died 
But Mercy changd Death into Sleep; 


The Sexes rose to work & weep. 


Thou Mother af my Mortal part, 
With cruelty didst mould my Heart. 
And with false self-decieving tears, 


Didst bind my Nostrils Eyes & Ears. 


Didst close my ‘Tongue in senseless clay 
And me to Mortal Life betray: 

The Death of Jesus set me free. 

Then what have I to do with thee? 
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LONDON 


I wander thro’ each charter’d street, 

Near where the charter’d Thames does flow 
And mark in every face I meet 

Marks of weakness, marks of woe. 


In every cry of every Man, 
In every Infants cry of fear, 
In every voice; in every ban, 


The mind-forg’d manacles I hear 


How the Chimney-sweepers cry 
Every blackning Church appalls, 
And the hapless Soldiers sigh 


Runs in blood down Palace walls 


But most thro’ midnight streets I hear 

How the youthful Harlots curse 

Blasts the new born Infants tear 

And blights with plagues the Marriage hearse 
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The Tyger. 


Tyger Tyger, burning bright, 

In the forests of the night; 

What immortal hand or eye, 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies, 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 
On what wings dare he aspire? 


What the hand, dare sieze the fire? 


And what shoulder, & what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand? & what dread feet? 


What the hammer? what the chain, 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp, 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears 
And water’d heaven with their tears: 
Did he smile his work to see? 


Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 


Tyger Tyger burning bright, 

In the forests of the night: 

What immortal hand or eye, 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 
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THE Chimney Sweeper 


A little black thing among the snow: 

Crying weep, weep, in notes of woe! 

Where are thy father & mother? say? 

They are both gone up to the church to pray. 


Because I was happy upon the heath, 
And smil’d among the winters snow: 
They clothed me in the clothes of death, 


And taught me to sing the notes of woe. 


And because I am happy, & dance & sing, 

They think they have done me no injury: 

And are gone to praise God & his Priest & King 
Who make up a heaven of our misery. 
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HOLY THURSDAY 


Is this a holy thing to see, 

In a rich and fruitful land, 

Babes reducd to misery, 

Fed with cold and usurous hand? 


Is that trembling cry a song? 
Can it be a song of joy? 
And so many children poor? 
It is a land of poverty! 


And their sun does never shine. 
And their fields are bleak & bare. 
And their ways are fill’d with thorns 
It is eternal winter there. 


For where-e’er the sun does shine, 
And where-e’er the rain does fall: 
Babe can never hunger there, 


Nor poverty the mind appall. 
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The School Boy 


I love to rise in a summer morn, 
When the birds sing on every tree; 
The distant huntsman winds his horn, 
And the sky-lark sings with me. 

O! what sweet company. 


But to go to school in a summer morn, 
O! it drives all joy away; 

Under a cruel eye outworn, 

The little ones spend the day, 

In sighing and dismay. 


Ah! then at times I drooping sit, 
And spend many an anxious hour, 
Nor in my book can I take delight, 
Nor sit in learnings bower, 

Worn thro’ with the dreary shower. 


How can the bird that is born for joy, 
Sit in a cage and sing. 

How can a child when fears annoy, 
But droop his tender wing, 

And forget his youthful spring. 


O! father & mother, if buds are nip’d, 
And blossoms blown away, 

And if the tender plants are strip’d 
Of their joy in the springing day, 

By sorrow and cares dismay, 


How shall the summer arise in joy, 
Or the summer fruits appear. 


Or how shall we gather what griefs destroy 


Or bless the mellowing year, 
When the blasts of winter appear. 
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SONGS OF THE HEART'S EXPERIENCE 
LOVE AND DISILLUSION 


My Pretty Rost Tree. 
Au! SuN-FLOWER. 
‘CHY CALL YS 


THe GarpbEN OF LOVE. 
A Porson TREE. 
Nurse’s Sonc. 

Tue Sick Rose. 

Tue ANGEL. 

A Littte GIRL Lost. 


MY PRETTY ROSE TREE 
AH! SUN-FLOWER 
THE CEL Y. 


Tus is one of Blake’s most interesting pages, both because of the 
ordered beauty of the four little verses and on account of their history, 
which covers the whole period of Blake’s activity upon the “ Songs 
of Experience,” from their spiritual genesis to the end of their 
engraving on the final plates. 

It is probably no accident that the colours associated with the 
three flowers are red, yellow, and white, representing earthly love, 
poetic love, and their union in Human love. That the second should 
be associated with the Sun is of even greater interest. In his 


prophetic books the mythical figure of Los, symbol of poetic labour, 
is closely associated with the Sun, and it is not impossible that the 
germ of that great symbol is to be found in this little verse. Another 
and possibly greater point of interest is that the three poems, as 
intimated in their titles, are in the first, the second, and the third 
persons, all three modes being common in Blake’s songs, and all 
three very clearly associated in the “‘ Piper” with stages of poetic 
or spiritual achievement. Innocence is frankly and sweetly egotistic. 
Vision (like prayer) is intercourse or communion with the Spirit, and 
is, therefore, in the second person. Experience is the passage towards 
completed Art, in which the Ego has done its work. The voice of 
Art becomes finally independent of the ego that fathered it, for it 
still speaks when the author sleeps in Time or in Eternity. Perhaps 
this is connected with Blake’s remark, “‘ A Poet, a Painter, a Musician, 
an Architect: the Man Or Woman who is not one of these is not a 
Christian.” ! 

But even this does not exhaust the interest in the form of this 
tiny trilogy. 

Blake was already profoundly interested in Dante,? though his 
illustrations of the Comedy belong to the last months of his life. 
It can hardly be an accident, therefore, that this diminutive jewel of 
gold and enamel reproduces what may be called the ground-plan of 
the comedy. ‘“‘ My Pretty Rose Tree ”’ represents transgression and 
pain. “Ah! Sun-flower” represents holy and purifying aspiration; and 
“The Lilly ” represents beatitude: Inferno, Purgatorio and Paradiso. 

Turning now to the poems themselves: “‘ My Pretty Rose Tree ”’ 
representing the woes of earthly love, shows how virtue itself 1s 


1 Laocoén. 

2 Cf. “ Any man of mechanical talents may from the writings of Paracelsus or 
Jacob Behmen, produce ten thousand volumes of equal value with Swedenborg’s, and 
from those of Dante or Shakespear, an infinite number.”—‘‘ The Marriage,” p. 22. 


rewarded only by suspicion and unkindness. ‘‘ Ah! Sun-flower”’ is 
the yearning for a love-experience beyond the vicissitudes of ‘Time: 
the vision of a realm where we are lifted above Love’s pains and 
where Love shines in eternal brilliance: where youth having reached 
its goal, no longer pines with desire or freezes in celibacy. ‘Thus we 
return to earth with new eyes to find it can be transfigured, and the 
*¢ Lilly ” shows us a Love calmed and uplifted by vision. For without 
the thorns of passion (the rose) and the dangerousness of innocence’s 
egoism (the sheep’s horn) love becomes a spiritual thing even on earth. 

I feel sure that the last line of the first poem (which suggests a 
haunting melodic cadence) is something more than bitterness and 
irony. Is there not a kind of painful delight in the love that ever 
needs winning, and whose favours do not float unceasingly into our 
half listless hands? It was for this reason, I imagine, that in his 
manuscript book, when he wants to describe the weariness of matri- 
monial bonds such as preclude venture or hazard, Blake changes 
the tree from a rose to a mirtle: 


Blossoms showring all around 
O how sick & weary I 
Underneath my mirtle lie. 


The rose tree is different and her thorns are akin to those “ salutary 
and medicinal” corrosives of Hell’s ‘‘ Printing house” that are 
to expunge “the notion that man has a body distinct from his 
soul.” } 

Blake’s use of flowers to represent sex love and sex favours 
so obviously followed from his use of the vegetable life as symbolic 
of the ‘instinctive’ life of man, that he probably did not suppose 
himself to be very obscure, and I imagine the symbolism of the Rose- 
tree is clear to most readers. 


1 “The Marriage,” p. 14. 2 Cp. supra, “ Infant Joy,” p. 122 and note. 


A POISON TREE 


Tuis poem is about another kind of garden and treats of the 
“error”? of repression in another aspect. It is not necessarily con- 
nected in any way with sex love or hate. Its original title was the 
ironical one of “‘ Christian forbearance,’ and Blake set out to show 
that contrary to Christian ethic it was really an act of friendship to 
express anger, and an act of enmity to curb it. But he becomes so 
much interested in the growth of wrath that he pursues that theme 
without any further attempt at contrast. The poem thus becomes 
a masterly picture of the mind of a man absorbed by hate. 

Anger which is not outspoken becomes a deeply-cherished desire 
to injure, cloaked in outward friendliness. At last this outward 
friendliness, becoming too tempting, is presumed upon by the enemy; 
but the ‘ kindness’ he grasps is full of secret venom that makes it 
prove a fatal injury. 

We know that Blake’s fellow-artists were often tempted to steal 
his designs,! and suppressed wrath might easily beget in Blake’s mind 
a characteristic invention, which, effectively as he himself would 
handle it, might be disastrous to a weaker man. But I am not myself 
inclined to regard this poem as in any sense strict history, though 
Blake must at some time have experienced the emotions he expresses. 
For whatever else the poem may be it is a grimly convincing picture 
of the zest with which a man possessed with hate watches an enemy 
over-reach himself. At one important point Blake changed the story 
by deleting a line in which he said he gave the apple to his enemy. 
He now makes his enemy steal it. ‘This is a tremendous addition to 
the power and effectiveness of the picture. “The enemy becomes the 


1 Cf. Fuseli’s well-known jest, that Blake was “ d———d good to steal from.” 


only outward and ostensible criminal, and the delight of the inward 
murderer is sweetened by the fact that he has not been obliged to 
declare himself. The sting of the poem is in the word “ glad,” 
which an examination of the MS. proves to be the only word written 
with one of Blake’s emphatic capitals: 


In the morning Glad I see 
My foe outstretchd beneath the tree. 


The illustration is as grim as the poem. 


NURSE’S SONG 


Tus poem, too, speaks of the poison generated by secrecy and 
repression. In the MS. it comes immediately after “The Lilly,” and 
is followed by only one short poem before “The Tyger.” Although 
it closely imitates a Song of ‘“‘ Innocence” in a way that none of the 
other poems do, it is totally distinct in meaning and atmosphere (as 
the very different illustrations testify), so that it does not actually 
contradict or neutralise the other. It is in truth a bitter little song, 
though not without its higher incentive. The hill becomes a dale 
where “‘ whisp’rings ”’ may be more secret, for the “‘ play ” of children 
is by no means always innocent. These recall in the Nurse’s mind 
memories of youth, whose promise has turned to bitterness. 


The second verse is a clear instance of Blake’s earlier images 
becoming metaphors in his mind. The dews of night which were 
originally in the sweet natural world are now symbols of approaching 
adolescence, and the theme is the tragedy of an innocence that leads 
to nothing, and finally disappears in the cold winter of deceit and 
the dark night of hidden desire. 

The illustration shows a boy at the beginning, and a girl at the 
end, of their teens, in bitter spiritual conflict. ‘The boy is burning 
with secret resolutions in defiance of her authority, and the girl is 
filled with distrust. The grapes symbolise the pleasures,! and a 
younger girl sits demurely behind the boy. 

It was in reaction and revolt against this vision of secret desire 

1 Cf. MS. No. xili, p. 230: 

“ And I saw before me shine 
Clusters of the wandring vine 


And many a lovely flower & tree 
Stretchd their blossoms out to me.” 


poisoned by repression that Blake in the MS. broke out into a song of 
light and day: 


Are not the joys of morning sweeter 
Than the joys of night. 


And after that he wrote the story of Light flashing through Darkness, 
“ The Tyger ” fiercely burning in the forests of the night. 


THE ANGEL 


Tuis is one of the last “Songs of Experience’ found in the MS. 
It isa kind of summary of the tragedy of earthly love, and like “‘ The 
Clod & the Pebble ” (which is one of the earliest of the MS. entries) 
it analyses love into the soft love and the hard. But whereas ‘‘ The 
Clod & the Pebble” is terse and epigrammatic, this is narrative, emo- 
tional and dramatic. It is a dream in which the Poet believes himself 
a woman,! and he wakes to inquire the meaning. 

The mood at first is that of the petted child always being made a 
queen of, always persuaded that her sorrows are divinely watched, 
and that it is almost a duty to provide Providence with innocent woe 
to comfort. It is the mood of the ‘‘ Cradle Song ” of ‘‘ Innocence,”’ 
carried on after the child has ceased to be in the cradle: 


Sweet sleep, Angel mild, 

Hover o’er my happy child . 
Sleep sleep, happy sleep, 

While oer thee thy mother weep. 


So sang the mother in “ Innocence,” and the child grows up to sing: 


. I was a maiden Queen 
Guarded by an Angel mild 
Witless woe was neer beguil’d! . 
And I wept both night and day 
And he wip’d my tears away. . 


The next mood represents the attempt to keep and hold love by 
the appeal to pity. For when love has never been known to us except 


1 | think this would be less surprising to Blake than to some men. Cp. “ Man in~ - 


the Resurrection changes his Sexual Garments at Will.”—“ Jerusalem,” 61°. 


as the cherisher and comforter of sadness, we try to keep it by 
always requiring comfort, and are at pains not to reveal how 


dearly we hug it: 


And I wept both day and night 
And hid from him my hearts delight. 


But love cannot live for ever with no return but tears, and love at 
last flies. ‘The weeper now wakes with a start and a sense of injury. 
Love and comfort seemed hers by right, and it was an understood 
thing that if she wept enough there was always to be a little cherub 
to console her. 

A new mood supervenes. ‘The soft Clod-love has been suddenly 
superseded by the fierce Pebble-love,! and when the “Angel” 
comes again it finds something equally unreal. ‘Tears have given 
way to anger, and the sweetness and strength of honest love have had 
no chance. And so the moment goes for ever. 


1 Vide supra, Preface, p. 37, and infra, p. 171. 


A Littrite GIRL Lost 


Tuis is one of Blake’s most important poems. It was the last of the 
‘Lost Children’ series, and in a sense an afterthought, composed 
when he had already transferred “ The Little Girl Lost ” and “ Found” 
from ‘‘ Innocence” to ‘‘ Experience.’ Its thesis is the innocence of 
bodily love, but it belongs to the same stratum as “ Ah! Sun-flower,” 
which dwells upon visionary or poetic love, and “To Tirzah,” which 
disparages sex altogether. 

“To Tirzah” may be regarded as the finding Song to both “A 
Little BOY” and “A Littl GIRL Lost,” which were otherwise 
unredeemed tragedy. 

“A Little GIRL Lost”’ has, perhaps more than any of the other 
Songs, caused uneasiness both to Blake’s contemporary and modern 
admirers. Coleridge! would have wished it omitted, “‘ not for the 
want of innocence in the poem, but from the too probable want of 
it in many readers.” 

The feeling that it is dangerous or subversive is partly due to the 
word “little” in the title; partly to the fact that the preludium is 
addressed to “‘ children,” and that the “‘ maiden” is still clearly 
under parental guardianship. All this is slightly misleading. Blake 
no doubt, like Shakespeare, believed in very young brides; but 
whereas the boy and the girl in the “‘ Nurse’s Song ” of “* Experience,” 
and the little lost boys, both in ‘‘ Innocence ” and in “ Experience,”’ 
are clearly children, the illustration shows Lyca (Lhe Little Girl) and 
her lover (p. 116, supra) as fully mature. The ‘‘ youth and maiden ” 
of this poem are not actually shown in the illustration, but the poem 
itself suggests that they are more than children, and the girl’s spiritual 


1 T quote from Miss Mona Wilson’s “ Life ” (Nonesuch, 1927), p. 278. 


dependence on her father is, I am sure, at least partly representative. 
The father, in fact, stands for much beside himself. He represents 
the Law and even the God of the Law, and I very much doubt 
whether Blake would have considered that even Catherine Blake, who 
was at this time over thirty, was free from that spiritual tutelage. 

Moreover, one always has to remember that in “ Experience ”’ 
Blake is no longer actually writing of, or for, children, as he was in 
“Innocence.” ‘There, it was sometimes a fact: here, it is always more 
or less a fiction. He is now—whatever his particular theme—really 
concerned to show the “Two Contrary States of the Human Soul,” 
though he may use children to show these. The MS. of ‘ Experi- 
ence’ is mainly concerned with problems of maturity, and it was 
partly in order to observe his convention that he puts this particular 
poem into the form of a lost child poem. It is really his version of 
the Garden of Eden and the Fall—the Fall being due to the entrance 
of ‘‘ the Law.” ?} 

Although there are only two or three lines that are the least 
cryptic, it is by no means a simple matter of exposition to explain all 
the poem means and implies. Indeed, when it is completely inter- 
preted, together with the other poems to which it is related, there is 
not much left to explain about the two contrary states of the human 
soul. There are quite half a dozen of the other poems of “ Experi- 
ence’ with which it is vitally related and which must be at least 
partly understood before it can be interpreted. It is also closely 
connected with more than one poem in the MS., and has important 
bearings on much of Blake’s later work. 

The first thing to notice about it is that notwithstanding the 


1 I conceive this poem and “ A Little BOY Lost”? to be closely associated with Blake’s 
actual friends. I shall explain the latter poem’s probable connection with Tom Paine. 
This, I suggest, he associated in the same sort of way with Mary Wollstonecraft and with 
“Visions of the Daughters of Albion.” 


exquisite lyrical mood of the first part, it is a tragedy. In this aspect 
it is closely related with ““A Little BOY Lost,” and the two are 
generally associated in ‘“‘ Experience.” The basic theme of “A 
Little BOY Lost” is this: A child sets out to think for himself, and 
in so doing goes through the stage of adherence to “‘ Reason.” This 
is a right and necessary stage which all independent thought must go 
through; and though there is something beyond it, no mind that has 
not had its adventure in rationalism can ever get beyond. Unhappily, 
this is a country where the adventure is not tolerated, with the 
consequence that the soul of youth is systematically murdered, and 
innocence destroyed. Substitute ‘‘ Love ” for ‘ Thought,” and 
you have the basic theme of “A Little GIRL Lost,’ where Blake 
insists that youth must be allowed to find in the body a Paradise 
that perishes, as the body itself perishes, if it is ever to know the 
imperishable Paradise of the Spirit. 

The poem is intensely dramatic in form and character. We have 
first the Prologue or Chorus telling us the meaning (in point of fact 
only half the meaning) of the Song. Then the curtain lifts on a 
scene of idyllic beauty transporting us to an ancient world that is no 
more. In the next scene the story begins. It is a story of this 
bygone age, continuing through three scenes representative of Dawn, 
Day, and Night, all exquisitely beautiful and told with deep and 
delicate sympathy. So ends the first act. Let us next examine 
Blake’s illustration, which will serve as a curtain between the acts, 
for its purpose is to veil rather than to reveal. 

In the illustrations to the story of Lyca (Lhe Little Girl) Blake 
gave rein to his poetic vision in the portrayal of young love; of 
innocence unprotected in the passion-haunted forest; and of a 
paradise where nakedness and sunshine and the passions as the grand 
protectors of innocence were all discovered in idyllic harmony. But 
here Blake shows his restraint by a picture in which the actors them- 


selves do not appear. We see nothing but the tree and the grass and 
the birds: all natural and symbolical, but a veil rather than a delinea- 
tion of the story.! He does not invite even his reader to pry upon the 
sacred moment of love: 


Strangers came not near: 
And the maiden soon forgot her fear. 


The first act is nothing but an ideal picture of the ‘‘ Age of Gold” 
when youth and maiden came together in Innocence without asking 
the sanction of a society that was as yet unconscious of guilt or 
tragedy. Indeed, were it not for the Prologue, we should not suspect 
that we had anything more before us than a picture recalling Paradise 
before the Fall. 

The second act shows us the wreck of Innocence, not by 
something intrinsic in the nature of Experience, but in the 
time-process itself when we lose Eternity. This requires further 
explanation. 

Blake had by this time worked out his theme, in “‘ The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell,” that the works of inspiration are always being 
annexed by orthodoxy which hardens itself against every new 
incursion of the spirit. So Ona, at first confident of her father’s 
sympathy, finds a blank negativeness in his love, that anticipates the 
Book of the Law, and she is shattered to find that her discovery of 
Paradise is for him nothing but a terrible desecration of white and 
sacred memories. ‘The father is drawn with scarcely less sympathy 


than the daughter. 


1 There is a strange squirrel in the tree, no doubt symbolising the vigour and freedom 
of youthful joy, and a still stranger old man resting his hand upon a branch. In some 
copies it looks almost as though it represented the “ black bow”: 

“When Satan first the black bow bent 
And the Moral Law from the Gospel rent.” —“ Jerusalem,” p. 52. 


Let us now paraphrase and explain. The preludium needs no 


explanation: 


Children of the future Age, 

Reading this indignant page; 

Know that in a former time, 

Love! sweet Love! was thought a crime. 


In the Age of Gold, 

Free from winter’s cold: 

Youth and maiden bright, 

To the holy light, 

Naked in the sunny beams 
delight. 


Once a youthful pair 

Fill’d with softest care; 

Met in garden bright, 

Where the holy light, 

Had just removd the curtains 
of the night. 


There in rising day, 

On the grass they play; 

Parents were afar; 

Strangers came not near: 

And the maiden soon forgot her 
fear. 


Tired with kisses sweet 

They agree to meet, 

When the silent sleep 

Waves o’er heavens deep: 

And the weary tired wanderers 
weep. 


In the Age of Innocence the holiest of things, 


youth, sunshine and nakedness were not 
divorced by the winter of Nature or man’s 
chill restricting mind. 


Once a youth and maiden filled with the 
gentleness of passion met amidst their love 
flowers at the holy moment when growth 
unveils its meaning. 


In such hours, passion rises ever more glorious 
like the day, while Mother Earth spreads 
the green bed of Nature for mutual joy. 
All thought of the overshadowing elder or 
the busy outsider disappears before perfect 
love that casts out fear. 


But passion cloys unless it moves unstayed to 
its fulfilment, and as the day wears, their 
minds assent to that union in which peace 
rolls over deep heavens of emotion, and the 
weary quest of humanity’s divided sex is 
resolved in excess of joy. 


To her father white 

Came the maiden bright: 

But his loving look, 

Like the holy book, 

All her tender limbs with terror 
shook. 


Ona! pale and weak! 

To thy father speak: 

O the trembling fear! 

O the dismal care! 

That shakes the blossoms of my 
hoary hair. 


To her father, who has reached the age of 


passionless affection, comes the maiden in 
her beauty, only to find that his love makes 
laws *‘ that forbid the springs of life ”—his 
look is a Bible, before Bibles were, with their 
false distinction between body and soul 
(vide “The Martiage”’); and her fair body is 


shaken with dismay and terror. 


Conscious of her lonely helplessness she cannot 


plead with her father and stands dumbed by 
fear before something she cannot under- 
stand; while he, anxious for the future, is 
broken-hearted at an act of his own child’s 
which seems to desecrate his past, with its 
holy memories of loves long cold and white. 


Before we examine the interesting place of this poem among the 
other Songs, and how they supplement and explain it, we will attempt 


to understand the personal name. 

anglicised form of Una: it is “‘ One’ 
iriatyisito) Say, itis); A\y ‘and. ‘Grn. 4 
will form a good basis fer our next observations. 


“Ona” is, I believe, a half- 
> with a feminine termination; 
At all events this suggestion 
This name thus 


interpreted emphasises in the first place her utter loneliness. She 


has followed the light of inspiration ; it has led her to heavens of 
beatitude, only to shatter her with the discovery that on her return 
home she has become a thing of reproach and dismay. From the 
bosom of summer she has suddenly waked to find herself nothing but 
a pale, weak, lone girl in a wintry world. 

But Blake means something more by her loneliness. With all its 
beauty this early love has its selfish aspect. It is one of man’s attempts 


1 'The “ Book of Los” begins with “‘ Eno aged Mother,” which I suggest may be a 
reversal of O, N, E, the primal unity from which creation rose. 


. . to Create a Heaven in which all shall be pure & holy 
In their Own Selfhoods.—“ Jerusalem,” 49778, 


It is a necessary stage, but only a stage in Time, and not yet the 
discovery of the Eternal. 

We may now turn to the very interesting story of how this great 
diminutive drama took its place among the “‘ Songs.” The first issue 
of the complete book of ‘“ Songs of Innocence and of Experience” 
was one made by Blake for his friend, Thomas Butts. It has many 
points of peculiar interest. “Infant Joy” and ‘‘’The Blossom” face 
one another at the beginning of ‘‘ Innocence.” } 

The ‘‘ Laughing Song” comes in both parts, indicating that 
laughter is a necessary part of both states. And as “ Innocence ”’ 
opens almost at the beginning with “ Infant Joy,” so “ Experience ”’ 
at one stage, perhaps, concluded with “ Infant Sorrow,” illustrating the 
theme of the “‘ Proverb”? now engraved in “The Marriage,” “ Joys 
impregnate. Sorrows bring forth.” Blake had perhaps actually 
engraved and printed the book when a new idea came to him, and he 
wrote three new songs (the only ones besides the ‘ Introduction” 
which do not occur in the MS.), and engraved them for his finale, 
together with three of the MS. songs. It is the order and character 
of these ‘‘ Songs ”’ which is so interesting: 


Infant Sorrow recto. 

(Not in MS.) A Little GIRL Lost verso. 
Holy Thursday recto. 
My Pretty Rose Tree 

(Not in MS.) Ah! Sun-flower fem 
The Lilly 

(Not in MS.) To Tirzah recto. 


[Verso blank.—‘* The Clod & the Pebble ”’ added later and not by Blake.] 


1 «The Shepherd” comes first, so as to bring “‘ Infant Joy” on to the verso opposite 
“The Blossom” on the recto. 


Thus, after ‘“ Infant Sorrow,” which is the tragedy of birth, we 
turn over the page to find this story of a youth and maid rushing 
joyously into a parenthood which is to repeat the tragedy. I feel 
sure this is no accident. It is part of Blake’s indictment against 
Nature in the Time-process, that its very joy is part of an ever- 
repeated and inevitable circle of sorrow. But the conventional 
objection, that youthful propagation will fill the world too full, is 
fiercely answered in the next song, “ Holy Thursday,’’ which Blake 
now engraved from the MS.; for ‘‘ Holy Thursday ” definitely implies, 
amongst other things, that there can never be too many babes in a 
land where the sun shines and the rain falls. 

Then comes the trilogy (already explained) with its new poem, 
““Ah! Sun-flower,” introducing the theme of a love independent of 
the Time-process. This leads up to the theme of “To Tirzah,”’ 
which is that the soul of man is unconcerned with the tragedy of 
birth and the selfishness of both mother-love and sex-love, as confined 
in the Time-process; for the cosmic act of self-sacrifice, “ the death 
of Jesus,” liberates the soul and raises the body itself to spiritual 
life. When we remember that the death of Jesus is associated with 
the theme of “‘ brotherhood,” ! or what we may call the Social motive, 
we begin to understand the position it took in Blake’s prophetic 
poetry. 

But we have not yet exhausted the interest of this poem. Mr 
Keynes has discovered that in this Butts copy, “The Clod & the 
Pebble ” is not contained. It was added for completeness at some 
time by one of its owners, but Blake did not include it. I do not 
doubt that he rejected it because he had already carried its theme 
(as we shall see) much further in “The Marriage.”’ It may or may not 
have been engraved, but the two poems, “A Little GIRL Lost” and 


1“, . . every kindness to another is a little Death In the Divine Image nor can Man 
exist but by Brotherhood.”’—*“ Jerusalem,” 96??8, 


“To Tirzah,” in a sense take its place, dealing as they do with con- 
trasted aspects of Love, not to be understood apart. 

I think it was not until Blake had “‘ let go” his prophetic indigna- 
tion against the idea that it is our business to interfere with the 
Love adventure of Youth, that he felt able to say what he had to 
say about its necessary incompleteness. 


Note on Briake’s THEORIES OF LOVE AND MAarRIAGE 


Any who wish to do so may at this point return for a moment 
to the scruple which Coleridge voiced, and which many others have 
felt, concerning a poem that appears to champion immature and 
illegitimate propagation. 

It is necessary in the first place to point out that Blake deliberately 
sets the stage “‘ In the Age of Gold.” Like the story of Eden itself 
it is not to be regarded as an immediately practical proposal, but as a 
picture representing an ideal of innocence. But at the same time 
it is true that Blake would never have admitted that propagation 
could be illegitimate, or that Law, the nature of which is to make 
crimes, could possibly sanctify Love, whose nature it is to create life. 
With regard to immaturity, I think, as I have said, that the poem 1s 
partly misleading. But it has also to be considered that Blake himself 
was probably singularly without personal experience of a form of 
sex invasion that carries the adolescent back to merely animal emo- 
tional conditions, and which in our present stage (whatever survival 
value it may have had when the preservation of the race required 
early propagation) certainly leads to retrogression when barren of 
romantic or spiritual passion. He had intensely strong passions, some 
good and some bad, but all on the psychic rather than the animal 
plane. What he calls ‘“‘ the torments of love and jealousy ” were 
fierce and personal, but not carnal or sensual. And in his happier 


mood, love had from boyhood been that high romantic thing which 
wakes the adolescent to worship of the ideal in woman and in life, 
while it was for him alive with that beautiful touch of Earth for 
ever characteristic of his art. Listen to him in these lines from the 
“ Poetical Sketches ” written in his teens: 


My feet are wing’d, while o’er the dewy lawn, 

I meet my maiden risen like the morn: 

O bless those holy feet, like angels’ feet; 

O bless those limbs, beaming with heav’nly light! 


So when she speaks, the voice of Heaven I hear; 
So when we walk, nothing impure comes near; 
Each field seems Eden, and each calm retreat; 
Each village seems the haunt of holy feet. 


Yet what could be more passionate than the sequel in the poem that 
followed: 
Oft when the summer sleeps among the trees, 
Whisp’ring faint murmurs to the scanty breeze, 
I walk the village round; if at her side 
A youth doth walk in stolen joy and pride, 
I curse my stars in bitter grief and woe, 
That made my love so high, and me so low. 
O should she e’er prove false, his limbs I’d tear, 
And throw all pity on the burning air; 
I’d curse bright fortune for my mixed lot 
And then I'd die in peace, and be forgot. 


But if Blake was incapable of the merely sensual aspects of carnal 
passion, and had no use whatever for any kind of bond in love, it 
is the more remarkable that he came clearly to the conviction that 
the union of man and woman is only perfected in God. Many things 
lead us to this view of his maturer thought; but there is a design 


called ‘‘ The Angel of the Divine Presence clothing Adam and Eve 
with coats of Skins ’’ (1803), which seems to me to say explicitly what 
is implied everywhere in the later work concerning the union of male 
and female. Adam and Eve approach the Divine Being from either 
side with advanced right feet entering the folds of his garments, 
while he with mighty left foot between them, and covering them 
with his arms seems to robe them with solemn benison. Divine 
Beings descending to Earth are invariably shown with bared left foot 
in Blake’s designs. For the Divine does actually become earthly and 
human. On either side flaming altars stand before soaring and over- 
arching vegetation. ‘Thus we see the union of man and woman 
clothed by a higher intervening presence, their flaming wills soaring 
upwards before the over-arching foliage representing an intertwining 
bodily unity. It is in the descent of the Holy Spirit to earth that 
male and female may find their ascent to heaven 

But Blake’s pamphlet in this poem still has force. If love is only 
blessed when it has found a social or spiritual sanction, this fact 
surely puts a terrible responsibility upon “‘ Society ” to find a means 
to sanction its legitimate consummation before “ the time of vouth 
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